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FREE: A right arm for you 


(any time you can use it?) 


N? STRINGS attached to this offer. 


The arm you see here belongs to an American Can 
“trouble-shooter.” He’ll gladly put it, his brains, and the 
technical skill of the entire organization at your disposal. 


Should you run into any mechanical difficulties — or 
food-processing headaches—pick up the telephone and call 
us. We'll have him come right over. Day after day he irons 
out many a technical quirk for canners. Will for you, too. 


But why wait for trouble before calling for a friendly 
hand to help? 


Far-seeing canners have been coming to us with their 
future plans and problems for modernizing and improving 


equipment and production methods. They are keenly in- 
terested in keeping abreast of the new competition to come. 


The wartime experience we’ve gained by supplying 
ingenious containers to the Services may be easily adapted. 
to your new problems. Perhaps with some mighty inte:- 
esting results, too. 


Our representative is available any time. Call him, or 


write — 


American Can Company 


230 PARK AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Unloading a bin of Sweet Corn after kiln drying at a N. K. & Co. processing plant. 


It Takes Experience To 


Grow The Best Seed Corn 


ILN DRYING has revolutionized the seed corn business. Today a 

producer thinks in terms of 90 plus germination. Not many years 
ago 80 plus meant good seed and even then seed over a year old 
would lose germination so fast you questioned the advisability of plant- 
ing it. That was due to the higher moisture content left in the seed by 
natural or field drying. | Today by using Kiln Drying methods, seed is 
brought in earlier, thus avoiding most damage by frost. It is dried down 
to a point where “heating” or freezing cannot cause damage. It carries 
a good strong germination for several years. It is a superior product. 


All N. K.& Co.’s Sweet Corn Seed For Canners Is Kiln Dried 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. ’ 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, | 
4 i 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers » Vaper Cups 
Plastic Products ~» Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts Machinery and Equipment. 

OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio + Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. —- Plastics Division, Cambridge; Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chigago, Ul. 
FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun, Life Building, 
Montreal - Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, S. A., S| 


ing THE SECOND ad in the new 

Inental advertising campaign 

me ne — about all the different 
we now make. These ad 

only point up the advantages stheed 


as Time Newsw 
eek, U. S. 
Week and Fortune And 
ntal trademark, too - for ji | 
compan, Continental—for packaging and plastic products |, 
pelley—te give you only REPORT TO THE NATION,” every Saturday over CBS coast-to-coast network. 4 
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are many things that might be very nice if one 

could only do them. One such is that suggested in 
this issue by “Better Profits,” in “Going Out On A 
Limb.” It is one that all of you have felt ought to be 
done, ever since the rationing of foods went into effect, 
that is: scaling the number of ration points to the 
various grades of the product. That is: a Fancy might 
call for 30 points; an Extra Standard 20 points, a 
Standard 10 points, and let sub-standards ride free. 
As it is today, the number of points are all the same 
regardless of the quality, and not alone on foods but 
on other rationed articles. And it cannot be otherwise. 
The suggestion to put this into force is like ordering 
one to pick up quick-silver (or mercury) with the fin- 
gers: every attempt doubles the job and makes the 
impossible even more remote, if that were possible. 


The wholesaler would have to sell upon the ration 
basis but there the control would largely end, and the 
retailer, of high and low degree, of large or tiny opera- 
tion, would become the sole judge of quality, and hence 
of the number of ration stamps the purchaser must 
deliver. And so far as canned foods are concerned that 
is painting the picture a whole lot brighter than the 
conditions warrant. Given the most honest of inten- 
tions, could any retailer deliver to his customer a can 
of any product with the assured feeling that in de- 
manding the surrender of points, based upon the qual- 
ity, he or she is being entirely fair to that customer? 
The price paid the supplier is no certain guide; the 
label tells nothing (in most cases) about the quality 
inside the can, and the little or big or busy storekeeper 
cannot be expected to be an expert on quality, espe- 
cially as analyzed through tinned walls. From the 
beginning of the original pure food law there is where 
the Inspectors ran up against a stone wall: the little 
grocer who sold a spurious article in all innocence, 
because the salesman had told her or him that it was 
to» quality. And when you get down to the penny- 
grabbers, if you get what we mean, would not confu- 
siin be worse confounded? 

f the industry is really worried about the movement 
of standard and lower grades of canned fruits and 
ve etables let its representative committees appeal to 
th OPA to remove ration restrictions on them; but be 
ca eful or you may pull down your whole house of 
ca ds about your ears, for there are many cans selling 
at low prices, which ought to represent standards or 
lo. er, but which are of better quality (and value) than 
th same kind of goods priced much higher. Picture 
thc irate customer who rushes into her grocer: “Why, 
Ip vid you 25c for a can of this, and gave you 30 points, 


F re mar RATION POINTS TO GRADES !—There 


_ on y yesterday, and today I bought a can of the same 


stu f at 10¢ and no points, and it is better than the 25c 
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can.” Extreme? Somewhat, but not extraordinary, 
and you ought to know it. 


ONE YOU CAN DO—Some day some far-sighted, 
good-business man canner, will see the point of pack- 
ing only a bang-up standard, plainly labeled as such, 
and if possible marked to retail at not over 10c per 
can (as Campbell first did with his fine soups). If 
properly labeled to tell the housewife that the contents 
are Standards of full food value, as carefully handled 
and packed as the best, but intended for re-cooking, 
soup-making or such, and sold at a low price, he will 
cop a bigger and steadier market than many another 
now striving to grab off the top honors in every market. 
The food value, because more mature (but not old or 
hard) should be explained; the great mass of people 
understand that an entire crop cannot possibly be all 
fancy, and they would be ready and willing to buy a 
lot more than they do if they felt sure that they would 
get these lower grades at lower prices, but of full value 
at those prices. 

But if you start on packing a good standard as your 
output, don’t first select out the fancy to pack Fancies, 
then the next best to pack Extra Standards. Let the 
entire crop go into your standards, packing a chock- 
full can of whatever the product is, after as carefully 
preparing, trimming, etc., as could be done, and you 
will find that you can make more money doing it, and 
find a market multiplying rapidly. That whole market 
is there waiting for someone to cultivate it. This does 
not mean packing low grade stuff; just the very re- 
verse: it means canning the best food that comes to 
any plant, in as careful a manner as the finest could be 
handled, and then labeled and sold exactly as is. Let 
the other fellow go to the time, trouble and expense of 
carefully sorting out the fancies, and then packing 
them in expensive syrups, etc. Campbell uses only 
fancy canned foods in the making of soups. Are they 
lost in his soups? 

We can see the day when the best buyers in the 
country will come to you ready to guarantee: to take 
all you can pack at 85c per dozen, be the market what 
it may ; to be sold to the retailer at $1, with him obliged 
to retail at 10c per can. And we can see you restricting 
your territory so as to save handling and freight (ex- 
pense) and thus insuring the goods going to the public 
in prime condition, and at a popular price that will 
keep you busier every year than the year before. Win 
the confidence of the people in the best way that can 
be done: “The eating of the pudding is proof thereof” 
—and never fool them and you are set for all the time 
you ever want. It can be done; and it will be done. 

The miracle is that the canned-foods industry has 
grown to its great proportions in face of its evident 
determination not to come clean with its customers, 
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by telling exactly what is inside the can, and as the 
expert (they think) the canner considers it. 


ANOTHER QUESTION SETTLED—The Supreme 
Court ruled January 2 that the Wage-Hour Law is 
applicable to piece workers. 

Justice Murphy delivered the court’s 8-1 opinion, 
with Justice Roberts dissenting. 

The Justice Department asked the high tribunal to 
rule on the issue. It appeared from a finding by the 
United States Court for the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia, Central Division, that the law does not apply 
to employes compensated at piece rates. 

The lower court finding was made in a Government 
complaint which charged Herman Rosenwasser, doing 
business under the firm name of Perfect Garment 
Company, had violated provisions of the law. 

In reversing the lower court, the Supreme Court’s 
opinion said that “neither the policy of the act nor the 
legislative history gives any real basis for excluding 
piece workers from the benefits of the statute.” 

The majority said that piece rate and incentive sys- 
tems were widely prevalent in the United States at the 
time of passage of the act “and we cannot assume that 
Congress meant to discriminate against the many 
workers compensated under such systems.” It added: 

“A worker is as much an employe when paid by the 
piece as he is when paid by the hour. The time or 
mode of compensation, in other words, does not control 
the determination of whether one is an employe within 
the meaning of the act and no court is justified in 
reading in an exception based upon such a factor.” 


COMING EVENTS—tThe changed conditions on the 
western war front have not only served to clear public 
thinking, and to put at rest for a long while the foolish 
propaganda on post-war preparations, but they have 
served to put all business men on their toes in the big- 
gest kind of a drive to help get out the supplies needed 
to keep those boys, and our allies, well supplied. No 
one needs any prodding now to get busy in his own 
back yard, but to see that the utmost is made of all 
labor, and that the records set this past year be bet- 
tered. We did a great job, and we'll do an even better 
one if, and as now seems certain, it is needed. 

Cooperation is showing from the authorities at 
Washington. Tin plate will be more plentiful to sup- 
ply the ever increasing demand for the foods in cans; 
the can makers will hold up their end, and the growers 
will do all that is asked of them. 

And it looks like they would be ready with the ceiling 
prices on the ’45 packs long before the canners will be 
able to use them. The plan would seem to be to use the 
’44 schedule as the working basis, adding any necessary 
labor costs, as also any necessary increases in growers’ 
prices, though this latter it is hoped will be avoided; 
but with those added costs covered by subsidies, as a 
necessity to hold the market prices in line, the new 
prices may be expected any time. They have made a 
great record in holding the line in this war, ten times 
as extensive as world war 1, and yet prices have ad- 
vanced only nominally over normal prices, and they are 
striving to maintain that record. It must be main- 
tained, for any appreciable inflation allowed to get 
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loose would wreck us as nothing else possibly could, 
and wreck everyone of us. 

It will not surprise us to see an assistant here that 
has never been counted upon. As men figure up their 
income taxes they are finding they have made more 
money than they thought, so much so that they are now 
in serious dread of being compelled to pay the high 
éxcess profit taxes. Now it is a peculiar trait of human 
nature that having gotten the money they hate to have 
it taken away from them, even when they know they 
will have left a very comfortable balance. And so now 
they are figuring, lots of them: would it not be better 
to reduce our prices on the finished goods, and so not 
make such big profits, and not be obliged to pay these 
heavy excess taxes? And it is not as crazy as it might 
sound. In your own business you know what consti- 
tutes a too heavy profit. It may not be boasted about 
but you know it, and we know, too, that if all such 
excessive profits were moderately reduced all danger 
about inflation would disappear. In other words in- 
stead of making 20c to 25c per dozen on the goods, you 
would be well satisfied with 10c per dozen, and still 
you would have as much left as you now do under the 
higher profits, but without coming into the danger line 
of the excess profit tax bracket. As a matter of fact 
at the lower price or profit more goods could be sold 
and your business vastly increased under present ideal 
conditions; a consideration that ought to call for your 
very serious thought. Such an added market could 
easily be a life-saver when things again become normal. 
By retaining your quality and selling at the lower price 
you bind to yourself the best buyers in the country, and 
they will not forget. . 

So the question reduces itself: is it better to take the 
excessive profit, and pay it back through the heavy tax, 
or to reduce the amount of profit, and by that means 
place your goods in a most favorable position with all 
buyers, the while you still make as much profit as the 
excess tax left with you? And we have said nothing 
about building for the future. 

When we begin to pay for this war, or in other words 
when times again become normal as we say, we will 
not be able to reduce costs by paying lower wages, or 
by paying lower prices for the crops we can, but it will 
be strange if our high selling prices are not forced 
down. The battle will be on for business, and poor old 
America knows only one weapon, the dollar. But that 
dollar will be a much wiser one after this drubbing 
than ever before. 

PRICES — Above we intimated that the ceiling 


prices for the ’45 packs may be made much earlier than . 


heretofore. We don’t know that there is much vaiue 
in coming out with prices this early in the year, ind 
before any of us can possibly guess what may hap; n 
in this war, and yet the California Packing Corp., »as 
come out with quite a number of prices, thus neit!:r 
waiting for the official, nor for the lead of anyone e' -e. 
And with the added costs of labor and crops to be ¢ \v- 
ered by subsidies, as now seems certain, there is no’ )- 
ing to stop you from announcing your prices. Thor .h 
we would rather advise that you approach your buy«'’s 
for an intimation of the amounts they will need, to »e 
billed at your prices if packed. This would insire 
them, if they have confidence in you. 
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SULFITE SOLUTION IN POTATO DEHYDRATION 


Control of darkening, assurance against scorching, longer storage life and higher absorbic 
acid retention some of the advantages to be gained in use of solution experiments show 


Sulfite solutions have been employed 
with advantageous results in potato de- 
hydration, particularly in Great Britain 
and Canada, and recently to a limited ex- 
tent in the United States. The advan- 
tages gained by their use are (1) control 
of darkening of the surfaces of freshly 
neeled potatoes, (2) neutralization of al- 
kali in stems of lye peeled whole pota- 
toes, (3) control of darkening of the 
blanched product before and during dry- 
ing, (4) use of higher drying tempera- 
tures with consequent production in- 
crease, (5) longer storage life of the 
product, and (6) greater retention of 
ascorbie acid. The disadvantages brought 
about by sulfiting are (1) that a sulfite 
flavor may be noticeable in rehydrated 
pctatocs if the dried product has over 
about 500 parts per million of SO: pres- 
ent at the time of consumption, and (2) 
tho thiamine losses are great. 

Th's paper is a report of various sul- 
ftirne experiments carried out by this 
laboratory on potatoes both on a small © 
cale and on a commercial scale. The 
vitamin studies were conducted on sam- 
ples from our own experiments as well 
as on one sample furnished by the Food 
Diztribution Administration. 


EXPERIMENTS ON WHOLE 
PEELED POTATOES 


Control of darkening of whole peeled 
ptatoes by sulfites has been patented by 
Williams ' and the application to potato 
dehydration advanced by Cruess and co- 
workers**, In this laboratory, experi- 
ments were made by first studying the 
Jarkening control obtained on sections of 
lye peeled potatoes by dipping them in 
various solutions, rinsing and leaving ex- 
posed to air. The effectiveness of 1 and 
2% salt, hydrochloric acid, citric acid, or 
phosphorie acid was very little compared 
with that of 1 and 2% sodium bisulfite 
or sodium sulfite. Of the acids, hydro- 
chlo: ic acid afforded the best control, but 
caus:d toughening of the tissues and 
some darkening still occurred on long 
stancing. 

In one plant application of a 2% 
sodi.m bisulfite dip between the lye 
peel and the trimming tables brought 
abou control of darkening of the outer 
surf: ces of the potatoes. A 1% solution 


gavc almost as complete control. Sul- 
fitin, did not improve discoloration al- 
‘ead. in the potatoes. Bisulfite neutral- 


ized alkali remaining in the stem end, 
Wher sas potatoes in the control lots 
teste : positive for alkali in the stem ends 
ins} ite of a very vigorous wash treat- 
men' Residual SO, in the dried product 
Was -nly 6 ppm in the 1% dipped lot and 
12 pom in the 2% dipped lot. Control 
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C. J. TRESSLER, JR. 


National Canners Association Research 
Laboratories, Washington, D. C. 


of the darkening was particularly effec- 
tive in this application because the peel- 
ing was done in a 37% lye solution at 
240° F. for 2 minutes and the activated 
layer of the peeled potatoes was on the 
very outside surface so that the sulfite 
had every chance to react and retard 


- darkening on this surface. 


Sulfite solutions may be used in the 
troughs of water type trimming tables 
without causing harm to the hands of 
workers. A 0.2% bisulfite solution was 
used in one plant with beneficial results 
because in this particular case difficulties 
were being experienced in  pressure- 
washing the lye-reacted layer from the 
potatoes prior to the trimming tables. 
The women at the tables complained of 
sore hands from handling the alkaline 
surfaces. After sodium bisulfite was 
added to the water in the troughs and 
the trimmers told to dip their hands in 
the solution, the effects of the alkali on 
the hands were neutralized. This is not 
offered as a remedy for incomplete pres- 
sure-washing, for the alkali on the pota- 
toes themselves was neutralized only on 
the very outer surface and subsequent 
scraping of the gelatinous-like layer ex- 
posed strongly alkaline material beneath. 
The advantage to be gained under nor- 
mal conditions by using the sulfite in the 
troughs is that when a potato is dipped 
at the time of trimming no subsequent 
darkening will occur on these freshly ex- 
posed surfaces. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH DICED 
POTATOES 

Laboratory experiments on dipping 
diced blanched potato in solutions of 
sodium bisulfite, sodium bisulfite brought 
to a pH of 7.5 with sodium carbonate, 
and sodium sulfite, all 0.07% in SO., 
showed that the latter two solutions do 
not control the darkening as well as the 
bisulfite under rigorous drying condi- 
tions. With other products like cabbage, 
the bleaching action of the acid sulfite is 
said to be detrimental, but this bleaching 
action is beneficial in the case of potatoes. 

Nutting and Pfund* found that a 
toughening of potato tissue occurred 
when the peeled tubers were boiled in 
acid solutions at pH values of 4.1 to 4.9. 
It was thought that sodium bisulfite solu- 
tions might be low enough in pH to cause 
toughening of the potato flesh. This is 
not the case because, although the initial 
pH of a 0.2% solution is about 4.0, soon 
after potato has been added the pH is 


buffered to about 5.5. At the latter value 
no toughening occurs. 

Dipping of the blanched diced product 
was tried out on a large scale in one 
plant. Initial dips were made in 0.1, 0.2 
and 0.4% bisulfite solutions prior to tray- 
ing and drying. Residual SO: amounted 
to 153, 540 and 658 ppm, respectively, on 
the dried samples. Operations were con- 
tinued on a continuous run using a 0.1% 
dip. The product was light in color and 
free from scorch, whereas the undipped 
product was of a dull color and often 
showed scorched pieces. Drying tempera- 
tures on later runs were increased to 210 
and 185° F. in the dehydrators and 
145° F. in the finishing bins, with no 
signs of overheating. The drying time 
in the dehydrators was cut from 4% to 
312 hours. 


VITAMIN CONSIDERATIONS 

The thiamine and ascorbic acid con- 
tents of sulfited dehydrated potatoes have 
been studied. These are presented in the 
table below along with the residual SO: 
content. To date, storage studies have 
not been completed and this paper in- 
cludes only the one set of values. Thia- 
mine assays were made by the thiochrome 
method and ascorbic acid assays by titra- 
tion with 2,6 dichlorobenzenoneindiphenal 
on a few of the first samples low in SO: 
but by the method of Roe and Keuther’ 
on the others. The titration method gives 
high results in the presence of SO. and 
the end-point is made unstable. The 
titration is also unreliable in the presence 
of acetone if it is added to form the ace- 
tone-SO. complex. 


THIAMINE AND ASCORBIC ACID IN 
SULFITE DIPPED POTATOES 


§2 <=s as 
ng a: 83> 
(=) pa eo 
SE HE 
I. Samples dipped whole 
A. Commercial scale Maine Katahdins. Lye 
peeled, dipped, trimmed, washed, st. 
blanched. 
Control ........ 0 0 0.32 6 
NaHS0O, ....... 0.6 6 0.29 8 
NaHSO,, ....... 1.2 12 0.20 10 


B. Laboratory scale Idaho. Lye peeled, dipped, 
not washed, water blanch, vacuum dried. 
Control ........ 0 0.32 14 
NaHS0Os, ...... 1.6 134 0.17 16 

Il. Dice dipped 

A. Commercial scale Idaho. Lye peeled, 0.2% 
NaHSO; dip at trimming table, washed, 
water blanched, dipped. 


Control ........ 0 5 0.37 4 

NaHS0O,, ....... 0.06 153 0.07 10 

NaHS0O,, ....... 0.12 540 0.03 12 
B. Commercial scale. Dipped after blanch 

Stored 25 days at 110° F. 

Regular dice. 0.086 220 0.12 6 

ym” ” . 0.086 860 0.01 9 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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THE CANNING CROP SITUATION 


Sharp Increase in Canning Crops Analyzed—The Post-War Outlook— Closer 
Attention to Quality Needed 


The past 10 years have been ones in 
which “parity, bases” and historical back- 
grounds, have played an ever-increasing 
role in American Agriculture. My as- 
signment covers a brief review of the 
recent historical background and present 
status of “Canning Crops.” 


With the United States at war, food 
production became of paramount impor- 
tance. Greatly expanded programs, cov- 
ering canning, dehydrating and fast- 
freezing of fruit and vegetables became 
“musts” overnight. Today, in spite of 
war-time packs of fruits and vegetables, 
the available supplies for civilian con- 
sumers are less than pre-war consump- 
tion. The 1935-1939 consumption of 
canned vegetables averaged about 31 
pounds. By 1942, on account of increased 
buying power and pre-war stocks, the 
average consumption increased to 41.3 
pounds. In 1944, the supply available for 
civilians is approximately 36 pounds per 
person. Yet, in 1944, the pack of the 12 
major processed vegetables is expected to 
be 40 per cent greater than the pre-war 
pack. 


PRODUCTION EXPANSION 


A brief summary of the ’44 production 
of fruit and vegetables processed will 
give an idea of the expansion of the proc- 
essed food industry. The 1944 pack of 
canned fruits and fruit juices is expected 
to be around 114 million cases (of 24 
cans 2% size) as compared with an 
average of 77 million cases for the 1937- 
41 period. The dehydrated vegetable pack 
jumped from less than five million 
pounds previous to 1941 to 226 million 
pounds in 1944. Of this pack, 95 per 
cent was reserved for non-civilian use. 
Fast-frozen fruits and vegetables in- 
creased from an average of 237 million 
pounds for the 1937-41 period to 525 mil- 
lion pounds in 1944. The cold storage 
holdings of these were a little over 488 
million pounds, as compared with a five- 
year average of 180 million pounds. 


All of this merely indicates that the 
“across the board production and proc- 
essing,” has been expanded from 50 to 
100 per cent to meet our needs at home 
and abroad. The recent goals for 1945 
have been tentatively set. These call for 
about the same acreage as for 1944, or 
149 per cent above the 1937-41 average 
packs. Based on acreages, the following 
goals indicate the expansion as compared 
with that of the period of 1937-41: 


BY F. C. GAYLORD 


Assistant Chief in Horticulture, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


An Address before the Fruit and Vegetable 


Conference, 26th Annual Convention of the. 


American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, 
December 11, 1944 


SPOON: 39% greater 
Pumpkins and Squash.... 1000% greater 
47% greater 


The increase in price of fruits and 
vegetables for processing shows that the 
1944 support price as compared to the 
1935-39 average price was: 


Cling 233% 
256% 
333% 
204% 
204% 


In evaluating the above prices, it is 
well to keep in mind the relative labor 
requirements for these as compared with 
all crops. 


A glance at the acreages of the four 
major processing vegetables gives us a 
quick comparison of the expansion since 
the 1937-41 period. 


1937-41 1944 
(Thousand Acres) Thousand Acres) 
Snap beans .......... 75 179 
Sweet corn .......... 372 526 
Green peas .......... 334 446 
Tomatoes 446 605 


It should be remembered that the 1937- 
41 acreages are higher than for the 
years previous. 


All of these yields, packs and acreages 
remind us of the vast expansion of vege- 
tables for processing. It might be wise 
to remember also that war-time demands 
are temporary, but expanded food pro- 
duction will tend to exist, and this in 
turn points to the problems of adjust- 
ments that lie ahead. 


POSTWAR OUTLOOK 


The post-war domestic market for 
processed fruits and vegetables will be 
an important factor in determining prof- 
its for the grower and processor. Of 
course this will be closely tied to the gen- 
eral farm prosperity. Some of the fac- 
tors that may or will influence post-war 
prices are: 


(1) High industrial employment at 
good wages. 
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(2) Subsidized consumption programs 
for low income families based on the di- 
etary requirements rather than the con- 
sumption of surpluses. 

(3) Method of handling packs on hand 
when the war ends. 

Growers must remember that the right 
to produce freely cannot be claimed by 
farmers if they insist that the Govern- 
ment maintain prices at arbitrary levels. 

The program for 1945, as far as proc- 
essed fruits and vegetables are con- 
cerned, has already been tentatively laid 
out. Without doubt, as soon as the war 
is over, acreages, production, and packs 
of processed foods will necessarily be 
shrunk. In the states where the produc- 
tion of processed fruits and vegetables 
are competing crops, acreages and pro- 
duction will fluctuate, depending upon the 
relation of the price paid for vegetables 
as compared with competing crops. In- 
dustrial employment and_ subsidies, if 
any, also will influence the processed food 
program. The average consumption of 
only about 31 pounds of canned vege- 
tables (less than a case a year) indicates 
that, with more emphasis on the dietary 
requirements of our people, the amount 
might be greatly increased. 

Growers in old-established processing 
areas may be faced, after the war, with 
changes in demands, and with the possi- 
bility of greatly-expanded production in 
new areas of the country. 


QUALITY A FACTOR 


The war has caused serious inroads 
upon the production and marketing of 
quality raw and finished products. This 
may have a damaging effect upon the 
older production areas. Take, for ex- 
ample, in Indiana, where cannery tomato 
production is of major importance. Here, 
the support price, with no top limit as to 
price, has resulted in lowering of quality 
and often a disregard for contractual e- 
lations upon which the industry has !ong 
depended. 

The need for the production and pack- 
ing of quality products will play an im-_ 
portant part in postwar selling. Ag»in, 
efficiency in the field and the plant vill 
be even more essential. 

Growers of fruit and vegetables “or 
processing may be sure that both pr “es 
and requirements will shrink when “he 
war ends. These crops do not come w_ h- 
in the group that will be supported a. ¢r 
the war ends. Congressional declara: on 
of policy is that only in-so-far as ‘he 
United States Department of Agricul! re 
lending and purchasing operations will 
permit, will these farm commodities bcar 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


REUSSWIG SUCCEEDS VAUGHN 
AS PROCUREMENT CHIEF 


New procurement specialist in charge 
of the field force of 50 to 60 Government 
buyers who procure all the canned foods 
for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, War Shipping 
Board and War Food Administration is 
E. Norton Reusswig, Hohokus, New Jer- 
sey, the Office of The Quartermaster 
General has announced. 


Mr. Reusswig, who has been with the 
Office of The Quartermaster General 
since February, 19438, succeeded William 
E. Vaughn who has resigned to return 
to the main office of the American Can 
Company, New York City, of which he 
was an Official before coming to Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Vaughn had been loaned to the 
Government in March, 1942, as a food 
consultant to the Secretary of War. He 
had been in charge of canned food pro- 
curement since March of this year and 
it was under his direction that the 1944 
canned food procurement program was 
conducted, the largest ever attempted by 
the Government. 


Mr. Reusswig, 46, is a graduate of Am- 
herst College of Amherst, Massachusetts. 
For 17 years before joining the Office of 
The Quartermaster General, Mr. Reuss- 
wig was a partner in the New York City 
food brokerage firm of Lestrade Brothers. 
Prior to that he had been actively en- 
gaged for 12 years in the food canning 
business in New York state. 


Assisting Mr. Reusswig as head of the 
Quartermaster Corps agency that pur- 
chases $500,000,000 worth of canned food 
annually will be Captain Charles Ingram, 
who for the past two years has been at- 
tached to the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot. 


TIN QUOTAS ABOUT THE SAME 
FOR 1945 


The revised Tin Conservation Order 
M-81 was issued January 1 and the 
c1otas for most canned fruits and vege- 
t bles are essentially the same as in 1944. 

In the new order the following prod- 
ucts may now be packed in unlimited 
C.antities: Spinach and other green 
l afy vegetables, Beets, Carrots, Baby 
l‘oods, Okra and Tomatoes, and Grape- 
f uit segments. 

Other changes in quantities include: 
lemon Juice to 100% of 1941, formerly 
E)%; Olives 75% of 1941-42, formerly 
£°%; Mushrooms 80% of 1941-42, for- 
rerly 50%; Kraut 55% of 1941; Sweet 
F statoes 100% of 1941, formerly 150% 
©. 1943; Pimientos 75% of 1941, for- 
nerly 50% of 1942. 
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An amendment to the order removes 
black plate from the restrictions of M-81. 
This will permit the shifting of a num- 
ber of products from other containers to 
metal containers in an effort to conserve 
manpower and paper. This amendment 
will have the effect of returning some 
products to their normal containers but 
the extent to which this will be accom- 
plished is contingent on labor considera- 
tions by WMC offices in each local area. 
The production of cans for military re- 
quirements and for the food pack is as- 
sured by a clause which states that can 
manufacturers must supply these needs 
before producing other types of cans. 


In connection with the change in re- 
strictions WPB reminds packers that 
metal containers to replace substitute 
packages may not be available for some 
time, and also cautions that because of 
the uncertain situation in the material 
fields there is no guarantee that steel will 
continue to be available for these con- 
tainers, although supplies of steel are 
now more adequate than those of paper 
and several other packaging materials. 


On December 30 WPB in a drastic 
move to smash the black market use of 
tin, and to further conserve tin supplies, 
announced that sales of any jewelry or 
similar products containing tin would be 
virtually prohibited after March 1, 1945, 
through an amendment to Order M-43. 
The amended order further stipulates 
that no purchases of such products from 
manufacturers for resale are permitted 
after December 30, 1944. 


CEILINGS FOR 1944 FROZEN 
FOOD PACKS 


Dollar-and-cent ceiling prices for large 
size containers of some frozen berries, 
and formulas to be used in pricing frozen 
fruits, vegetables and berries in small 
containers, were announced by the Office 
of Price Administration Dec. 26. 


Under this amendment, which became 
effective January 2, 1945, the dollar-and- 
cent prices apply to processors only. The 
new formula pricing method also applies 
to processors only, while distributors cov- 
ered by this regulation price under other 
methods. A new method is provided for 
wagon wholesalers. 


In general, the flat prices for most 
berries are about one-half cent a pound 
less than a year ago. The flat prices for 
frozen strawberries are about 2 cents a 
pound higher than under the old regula- 
tion because of increased raw material 
cost. In the case of some other formula- 
priced commodities, principally Maine 
blueberries and California pears, the new 


ceiling prices will also reflect increased | 


The processors’ ceiling price for frozen 
strawberries (other than the Ettersburg 
variety) will reflect a raw material cost 
of 15 cents a pound instead of 12 cents; 
Maine blueberries, 18 cents instead of 12 
cents; and California pears, $80 a ton 
instead of $65 a ton. 


Provision is made for a 3 per cent 
profit adjustment designed to hold proc- 
essors’ profits at the 1941 level, which is 
considered a normal profit pericd for the 
industry. This profit adjustment is ba:ed 
on the difference between the ave a: 
profit margin in 1943 and in 19‘1 
representative group of firms, OP’ 
Factors considered in establishirg 
adjustment included increases in rrice 
levels between 19411 and 1943; elimin~- 
tion of the use of “borrowed” prices i 


1942 and “borrowed” adjustment: fo 
raw material in 1943. The a’j t 
was made in conformity with a “irest’ 


issued April 6, 1944, by the Ec, 
Stabilization Director. 

Forty-four commodities are covered by 
the ceiling prices and formulas an- 
nounced today and two products—spir- 
ach and nectarines—are yet to b2 added 

The items covered are: 


(1) Frozen fruits: Apples (including 
applesauce), Apricots, Cherries. red sour, 
Cherries, sweet, Currants, Figs, Grapes 
(Concord), Melons, Peaches, Pears, 
Plums, Prunes, Mixed fruits. 


(2) Frozen berries: Blackberries, 
Blueberries, Boysenberries, Cranberries, 
Dewberries, Elderberries, Gooseberries, 
Huckleberries, Johnsonberries, Logan- 
berries, Olympic berries, Raspberries, 
Strawberries, Youngberries. 


(3) Frozen vegetables: Asparagus, 
Beans, lima, Beans, snap, Beets, Broc- 
coli, Brussels sprouts, Carrots, Cauli- 
flower, Corn, sweet, Kale, Mushrooms, 
Peas, green, Pumpkin, Rhubarb, Squash, 
Vegetables greens (other than spinach), 
Mixed vegetables. 


Flat prices are named for frozen ber- 
ries on a “no-storage” basis. They apply 
to berries and red sour cherries (previ- 
ously covered) in barrels and in tin con- 
tainers with a capacity of 30 pounds or 
more instead of the 50-pound minimum 
used in the old regulation. Provision is 
made for formula pricing of these com- 
modities in large containers other than 
barrels and tin. 


The ceiling prices for frozen berries in 
tin containers having a capacity of 30 
pounds or more are fixed for each style 
of pack a cent a pound higher than the 
prices for the same style of pack in bar- 
rels. The differential was figured by 
comparing prices charged for the two 
container types and sizes during 1941, 
OPA said. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


VIRGINIA CANNERS FAVOR 
FLAT PRICING 


Feeling that some canners_ benefit 
while others are penalized by the ribbon 
pricing method, the Virginia Canners As- 
sociation at a business meeting held last 
month at Roanoke, went on record as 
favoring the area pricing method as used 
in 1948. After considerable discussion 
on both ceiling and support prices, they 
too passed a resolution that all prices be 
announced by the fifteenth of February. 


A number of Government and State 
officials were on hand to discuss the vari- 
ous factors affecting the 1945 program, 
and Mr. H. K. Cassell from the State 
AAA Board at Blacksburg said that cer- 
tification will be handled through his 
office the same as in 1944. Some provi- 
sion will be made for the certification of 
canners who grow their own tomatoes 
and under certain conditions canners who 
buy on the open market will be certified. 
Mr. Cassell suggested that the canners 
attempt to develop a uniform contract 
which will make it a whole lot easier 
to handle certification this coming season. 


Glenn E. Greene, principal marketing 
specialist from the Jersey City Quarter- 
master Depot, said that rumors concern- 
ing surplus stocks on hand are just that 
—rumors. Requirements for season packs 
are most carefully prepared and it is 
estimated that the Army will have on 
hand not more than a six months’ supply 
of foods at war’s end. He recommended 
that cariners place their orders for V-2 
cartons immediately, to assure a _ suffi- 
cient supply for caring for Government 
shipments. He intimated that reserva- 
tions for the Government will be no less 
than for last year and said that pro- 
coating had proven so successful that 
more of it could be expected for this year. 


W. H. Evans of WFA reviewed what 
had been done on support prices up to 
this time, related that the prices for to- 
matoes would be the same as last year, 
snap beans $10.00 a ton lower, corn 50c 
a ton less, and peas approximately $3.50 
a ton under last year. 

President L. B. Johnson presided at the 
one day meeting. 


UTAH DATES SET 


Harvey F. Cahill, Executive Secretary 
of the Utah Canners Association, has an- 
nounced that the annual convention will 
be held in Salt Lake City March 9 and 
10. The meeting will follow the National 
Canners Convention so that West Coast 
canners may stop off at Salt Lake City 
for the Utah meeting. The annual elec- 

_tion is to be held this month and the new 
President selected at that time will pre- 
side at the March meeting. 
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POLK HAS DISASTROUS FIRE 


The Polk Company, citrus canners at 
Tampa, Florida, began the new year with 
a disastrous fire in an auxiliary ware- 
house January 1. Thousands of cases of 
citrus juice were destroyed. The loss is 
estimated at $150,000 which is covered 
by insurance. 


TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY DATES 


The annual meeting of the Tennessee- 
Kentucky Canners Association will be 
held at the Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, February 19 and 20, 
Secretary C. Hays Hollar has announced. 


OKLAHOMA CITY BROKERS 
ELECT 


At the regular annual meeting of the 
Oklahoma City Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, held the latter part of December, 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, J. Frank Wolfe, Jr., J. Frank Wolfe 
& Son; Vice-President, C. P. Wendt, Alli- 
son & Wendt; Secretary-Treasurer, R. H. 
McVay, R. H. McVay Company. 


FORMER CANCO MAN DIES 


Walter J. Foley, for many years re- 
search representative in the New York 
offices of the American Can Company, 
died in New York City December 28. Mr. 
Foley, who retired recently from busi- 
ness, was born at Worcester, Mass., in 
1889 and began his service with the 
American Can Company as a chemist 
in 1911, shortly after his graduation 
from Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
Mr. Foley is survived by three brothers, 
E. K. Foley, of Albany N. Y., and Frank 
and George P. Foley, both of Worcester. 


WFA OFFERS CANNED APPLES 


War Food Administration is offering 
for sale to all apple canners a total of 
1,785 cases of Government-owned canned 
sliced apples packed in Michigan. No 
longer needed for war purposes, they are 
being channeled into normal trade out- 
lets for civilian consumption, and previ- 
ously have been offered to the original 
processors. These apples are standard 
grade from the 1941 pack. 


Further information on this offering 
can be obtained from James M. Kenny, 
Sales Division, Office of Supply, War 
Food Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C. Telephone Republic 4142, exten- 
sion 2832. Offers to purchase should be 
received by 5:00 p.m. (e.w.t.) January 
15, 1945. 
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HEINZ CHANGES 


H. J. Heinz II, president of H. J. Heinz 
Company, has announced that E. D. Me- 
Cafferty, director, vice president and sec- 
retary of H. J. Heinz Company, retired 
from active business on January 1, hav- 
ing completed 48 years of service with 
the company. He will be succeeded as 
director and secretary by his son, T. B. 
McCafferty, who has been assistant secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Heinz also announced that R. G. 
Shinabarger and J. H. Letsche, both di- 
rectors have been elected vice presidents. 
Mr. Shinabarger is in charge of manu- 
facturing in the United States and 


.Canada, and Mr. Letsche is personnel 


director. 


“WHAT’S COOKING” RADIO 
SHOW CHANGES TIME 


“What’s Cooking,” Blue Network radio 
show sponsored by Chef Boy-Ar-Dee 
Quality Foods, Inc., changes broadcast- 
ing time starting Saturday, January 6. 
The new broadcasting time each Satur- 
day morning is 10:00 to 10:25 A.M. 
Eastern Time, 9:00 to 9:25 A.M. Central 
Time, 10:00 to 10:25 A.M. Mountain 
Time and 9:00 to 9:25 A.M. Pacific Time. 
“What’s Cooking” is broadcast from 
coast to coast over the entire 193 stations 
of the Blue Network in behalf of Chef 
Boy-Ar-Dee Spaghetti Dinner and Chef 
Boy-Ar-Dee Spaghetti Sauce. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
PROCESSORS ELECT 


At the annual meeting of the Southern 
California Food Processors Association 
Roy M. Hagen, Los Angeles, was elected 
President; George E. Reeves, Anaheim, 
Vice-President; W. E. Beach, Burbank, 
Treasurer; and Elmer H. Howlett, Los 
Angeles, Secretary. 


CRADDOCK ACQUIRES 
NAGLE CANNERY 


By contract recently completed, The 
Craddock Canning ‘& Preserve Company 
has succeeded the Nagle Packing Com 
pany, of Paducah, Kentucky, and wil’ 
place this factory located at 8th & Jone- 
Street, Paducah, Ky., in full operation 
in the canning of fruits and vegetables. 
manufacture of preserves and the col¢ 
packing and freezing of strawberries anc 
peaches. B. Frank Craddock, genera 
manager in charge of all operations. 


MINNESOTA CANNERS ELECT 


S. J. Lange, Owatonna, was elect« 
President of the Minnesota Canners A- 
sociation at last month’s meeting. Othc: 
officers elected are Joe Brauneis, Vic+ 
President; Robert L. Wilson, Secretar) - 
Treasurer. 
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. AS CONTINENTAL CAN GOES ON THE AIR 


Feeling pretty good about having just signed the contract for Continental Can 
Company’s sponsorship of “Report to the Nation,” a weekly program of news dramati- 
zation over the Columbia Broadcasting System, are (left to right) R. R. Carlier, 
manager of advertising and sales promotion, and Carle C. Conway, chairman of the 
board and president of Continental Can Company, Inc.; Bruce Barton, president of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborne, Inc., the advertising agency handling the 
account; and Paul W. White, director of public affairs and news broadcasts, Columbia 


Broadcasting System, Inc. 


TRALMER ENTERS BROKERAGE 
FIELD 


For the past two years, connected with 
the Chicago Quartermaster Depot, first 
handling procurement of dried beans, 
rice, peas for the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps and more recently as head 
buyer for all emergency field rations such 
as “K,” “10-in-1,” “C,” Leonard S. Tral- 
mer has entered the food brokerage busi- 
ness as Tralmer Sales Company, 221 N. 
LaSalle, Room 1617, Chicago. Prior to 
joining the Quartermaster, Mr. Tralmer 
was well known as a buyer and mer- 
chandising specialist at IGA Chicago 
headquarters with which firm he was 
associated for twelve years. 


TWIN CITY BROKERS ELECT 


G. T. Halvorsen of the Fist Brokerage 
Co., Minneapolis, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Twin City Brokers’ Associa- 
tion for 1945. 

Other officers were elected as follows: 
S. N. Bearman, of the S. N. Bearman 


Brokerage Co., vice president; A. H.: 


Strane, Lincoln-McCallum Co., secretary- 
treasurer; F. B. Schuster, Meinrath 


‘Brokerage Co.; L. A. Floerkey, Holbert 
Brokerage Co., and Arnold Gustafson, 
Bristol-Gustafson Brokerage Co., direc- 
tors. 
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PRICE FOR GOVERNMENT- 
OWNED MILK 


The War Food Administration has 
established a price of $2 a case, delivered 
on approximately 300,000 cases of 1942- 
pack evaporated milk offered for sale to 
industrial users only. The milk, packed 
forty-eight 14% ounce cans to the case, 
is located in warehouses throughout the 
United States, and will be sold and de- 
livered at the set price regardless of 
location. 

Buyers will be required to provide a 
bond as assurance that the milk will be 
used only for industrial purposes, and 
delivery will be made only to manufac- 
turers. Some fat and calcium separation 
makes the milk undesirable for table use 
in its present form. 

Offers to buy should be made to one of 
the five WFA regional offices: 150 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y.; Western Union 
Building, Atlanta 3, Ga.; 425 Wilson 
Building, Dallas 1, Tex.; 821 Market 
Street, San Francisco 3, Calif.; or 5 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, IIl. 
Further information can be obtained 
from Brian T. Cunningham, Sales Divi- 
sion, Office of Supply, War Food Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D. C. Tele- 
phone Republic 4142, Extension 4226. 
Offers will be accepted subject to prior 
sale. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 10, 1945—Business Meet- 
ing, Utah Canners Association, Ogden, 
Utah. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Hotel 
DeSoto, Savannah, Ga. 


JANUARY 18-19, 1945 — Business 
Meeting, Northwest Canners Association, 
Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, Ore. 


JANUARY 22-24, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 4-8, 1945—Annual Food 
Processors Conference and Meeting of 
National Canners Association, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 6, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Dehydrators Association, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 6-7, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 7, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 15-16, 1945—28th An- 
nual Meeting, Ozark Canners Associa- 
tion, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1945— Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee-Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Virginia Canners Association, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 6-7, 1945—Annual Meeting, 
National Food Brokers Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago, III. 


MARCH 9-10, 1945—Annual Meeting, 
Utah Canners Association, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


MAY 21-23, 1945—Annual Meeting, 
Institute of Food Technologists, Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester, N. Y. 


MAY 29-31, 1945—Annual Meeting, 
U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


NOTICE 


The Baker Canning Co., Theresa, Wis., has 
sold its Dundas, Wis. factory. Beginning 
January 1 all mail, express, and freight for 
the Baker Canning Co. should be sent to 
the head office at Theresa, Wis. 
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GETTING OUT LIMB--- 


Some examples, and the dangers—Some go out on one; should ration points be applied 
without regard to qualityP—By BETTER PROFITS. 


There are so many times when editor- 
ial writers go out on limbs and are left 
there, it is with gratification on this date 
we re-read our editorial, “Weekly Re- 
view” December 4th: “It will be strange 
if ration points are not put back on many 
canned items, and with quite high points, 
if they expect to hold any part of the 
present supply until new goods can be 
produced in 1945. All market reports 
say that goods are cleaned out of first 
hands and out of distributors’ hands as 
well, and that retailers are unable to 
keep any on their shelves. That would 
seem to be the identical situation that 
causes rationing. Buyers and canners 
like ration-free times as it is easier to 
conduct business but that is not the 
underlying principle of rationing. Even 
the powers that be are split on the ques- 
tion but we, at least, will not be sur- 
prised!” 


Not that our saying it editorially De- 
cember 4th helped or hindered its coming 
one bit, but we were on the beam anyway. 
As this column develops the writer will 
get out on a limb of his own and time 
will tell whether or not he was justified 
in his anticipation. Government officials 
did announce rather pertly it seemed to 
me that if people still had unused cou- 
pons on hand they had not needed them 
thus far or they would have been used. 
This may be true but the average house- 
wife will counter with the statement she 
was saving them in order to buy a case 
of this or that. Probably true and what 
the Government wished to avoid. 


Personally I agree from quite wide ob- 
servation that dealers were having a time 
keeping FANCY canned foods on their 
shelves, but I could find no alarming 
shortages in stocks of standard canned 
foods. This applies equally to vegetables 
and fruits. Actually, now that the holi- 
day buying of food has ended until picnic 
time comes again we still find apricots, 
and fancy apricots at that in some in- 
stances, on most retail food dealers 
shelves. Peaches, pears and pineapple 
are almost forgotten and will probably 
remain so until happier times are here 
again for all of us. On the other hand, 
last Sunday when folks knew in some in- 
stances that rationing would be resumed 
and knew, too, of food stores open, there 
was no alarming demand for standard 
peas, corn, cut green beans and like com- 
modities. Nor was the stock of apricots 
cleaned up. 


No consumer belts have been tightened 
as yet because of food shortages but they 
may be yet. Until this time comes it will 
be impossible to say with truth just how 
the public will react but it seems to me 
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that we are not headed in the right direc- 
tion when we apply the same number of 
points during extreme shortages to 
standard canned vegetables in good sup- 
ply on dealers shelves or fancy canned 
fruit (apricots) as we apply to those 


items out of circulation except to a lim- © 


ited degree. If the Government wishes 
to arbitrarily conserve the supply of 
canned peas, irrespective of the quality 
so that some days and weeks and months 
hence there will be canned peas on hand 
if a housewife wishes to buy any quality 
available, the present plan will answer 
as well as any, but for some time to come 
you will not find any considerable move- 
ment of standard canned peas in any 
distributors’ hands. Nor of canned apri- 
cots either. 


WHAT YOU MIGHT DO 


Of course, canners have a remedy in 
their own hands as far as next year’s 
pack is concerned. For years we have 
waited apparently, for various State 
Canners Conventions to enjoy the valu- 
able experience of cutting bees. Has any- 
one ever heard of a canner going into the 
open market and buying samples of his 
competitors’ goods, and then holding his 
own cutting bee for his own information? 
Of course, many may have done this and 
said nothing about it, but I’ll bet a cookie 
that not many have been this astute! 
You can still do it and be prepared for 
any rationing restrictions next year. Bet- 
ter prepared than you have been for 
some time. And better prepared to ask 
and get top prices for your pack than 
you were in 1944, You can decide now 
to pack the best in the field in your 
chosen specialty and stick to your deter- 
mination. 1945 will see you, then, offer- 
ing Fancy Quality and selling it readily. 
Then you will not have to face the possi- 
bility of seeing ration points continued 
on your standard goods not moving to 
the consumer. ~ 

If you are unduly optimistic over the 
eventual movement of standard packs, 
remember report has it that supplies of 
frozen foods will be greater in 1945 than 


.they have been this year. Frozen foods 


are usually fancy in comparison to stand- 
ard packs of canned foods. As long as 
they are obtainable you may still see 
standard canned foods remain on dealers’ 
shelves in spite of seeming shortages. 
Why not play safe and pack more fancy 
foods next year? 


THE QUESTION 
In case the industry does not take 
readily to this suggestion, there is an- 
other I will make, and go out on that limb 
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I wrote about earlier. You know recently 
we have seen “Utility Beef” point free or 
with lower points than choice or good 
quality. This seemed to work out all 
right. Those folks with points and money 
for the higher point cuts were served and 
the housewife up against it for points 
and with less money took the “Utility 
Grade” and were well enough satisfied. 
Why can’t we have the same thing in 
canned foods? If the industry overpacks 
(?) a certain canned fruit, let the points 
be low or nil on it, and higher and higher 
on the fancy qualities in fruits that are 
actually scarce? Probably we have seen 
something of this and are still seeing it 
as far as scarcity is concerned, but we 
have not as yet seen standard peas point 
free, or with points extremely low, while 
Fancy peas were on a much higher point 
value. Look out, I’m not going to argue 
again that we could be seeing this now if 
we had not been shortsighted and insisted 
that it was not possible to establish 
readily defined grades for canned foods. 
The Meat folks have done it but that’s 
something else again. We will not go 
into that! 


If the canning industry wishes to see 
standard canned foods move into con- 
sumption with reasonable regularity, let 
them get together and persuade the Gov- 
ernment to place a lower point value on 
all peas, corn, cut green beans and toma- 
toes selling at a certain price per can at 
retail or lower. Neighborhood or sec- 
tional price ceilings set already and gen- 
erally based on quality ratings as price 
determining factors will take care of the 
matter of actual grades without setting 
new definitions. Opponents of grade 
labeling will not need to view with alarm. 
Those in favor of it will not have a 
chance to exult, and, best of all, standard 
canned foods will be allowed the same 
opportunity for regular movement to the 
consumer as has been given to “Utility 
Beef.” (All beef is grade labelei— 
stamped!) 


You leaders in the canning industry - 
want to see Government programs  ar- 
ried out. You still wish to see goods 
move to consumers who want them, nd 
the Government we are certain wishe : to 
be fair to all concerned. How about »"y- 
ing to carry out this suggestion? It vill 
have to be backed by the entire indu-try 
if the Government is to make the : 1g- 
gested change but support should no* be 
hard to find. Let’s see about stirring up 
some! TI’ll bet your future sales <nd 
profits will increase if you are success- 
ful! 
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APL PROGRAM 


PLAN TODAY FOR TOMORROW 


The best post-war planning you can do is to start 
your plant modernization program today. By install- 
ing improved machinery and equipment now, you 
will open up bottlenecks and gear all processes to 
the uniform maximum speed which will enable you 
to meet today’s tremendous peak demands, and will 
help prepare your plant for high quality, low cost 
canning for the future. - 


HULLING 


EQUIPMENT 


— 


The teachings of sixty years’ 


experience in the design and 


manufacture of machines are 


offered in our equipment. All 


machines are manufactured 


under a rigid system of jigs and 


templates. Materials that enter 


into the manufacture are care- 


fully selected for durable and | FMC CONTINUOUS VEGETABLE PEELER 


Continuous vegetable peelers in your line insure a 
greater yield per ton and a better product to the con- 
sumer without the excessive waste so often associated 
with abrasive peelers. This improved machine is de- 
signed to peel various vegetables about three times 
faster than former machines, yet its uniform peeling 
preserves the original shape of the vegetable. Peeling 
and trimming costs are greatly reduced. 


The average normal capacity is about two tons per 
hour, with slight variations depending on the type 
of vegetable, method of steaming or blanching, etc. 
Use of the FMC continuous vegetable peeler will 
enable you to show a measurable increase of profit 
at the end of the season’s run. 


efficient service. 


WARRANT 
of QUALITY 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows 
the most complete line of canning 
machinery on the market for corn, 
beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


MACHINE CO. 


KEWAUNEE 
Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 NERY CORRGKA 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS J Sprague-Sells Division 


Hoopeston, Illinois 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Year Enters on a Completely Changed 

Condition—At Last They Are Growing Hard 

in This War Effort—The Food Situation of 
the World Viewed by an Expert 


FOOD PICTURE CHANGED — The 
new year started out on a new 
basis as regards the food supplies, 
and the possibilities of keeping our 
forces well and regularly supplied. 
Public sentiment now is strongly 
behind this all-out war job, as wit- 
ness the actions at Washington to 
force needed manpower into key 
plants whose outputs are now 
hampered by this lack. They mean 
to remedy this condition, and the 
time for being everlastingly polite 
has passed, and they are getting 
hard as they should have done long 
ago. A war such as this can’t be 
fought on the basis of 90% mainte- 
nance of business as usual, and 
10% of half hearted support of war 
measures. After Pearl Harbor 
there was a widespread feeling 
that total enlistment of our entire 
population should be made, and 
then intelligently shifted into nec- 
essary production or service— 
equality of service, the only truly 
democratic way to fight a defensive 
war. But they were too polite, and 
indulged the vain hope that volun- 
tary actions would take care of the 
situation. Even today this ought 
to be done. In fact—something of 
this kind is happening for note 
that they are calling out of agricul- 
tural deferment over 300,000 men 
from 18 to 25, and they are recall- 
ing for more careful consideration 
the millions of 4Fs, and stepping 
up the draft call to as high as 37. 


THE MARKET—The severe winter 
weather experienced in so many 
sections of the country this past 
week, went further south than 
many expected, and it may have 
still further harmed the fresh vege- 
table stocks, which it was hoped 
would help out the canned foods 
shortages: What it may have done 
in unprotected warehouses, or to 
goods in transit, has not been dis- 
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closed, but it surely has not helped 
the situation. 


Reports from all sections of the 
country show the canners out of 
the market as far as any additional 
supplies are concerned, and this at 
the very beginning of the year— 
the time when the canned foods 
supplies used to be counted upon to 
fill the gap. So there is little or no 
market information to record, ex- 
cept upon winter packings such as 
apples and apple products, some 
carrots and some parsnips, but 
even the turnip greens have been 
frozen out in this region, and so 
stopped the canners. But most are 
busy on Army goods—and keeping 
quiet about it. All ought to be busy 
preparing for the ’45 season. 

The food outlook in this real war 
time is well outlined by an expert, 
and you ought to understand it. 
Read: 


’45 FOOD PROSPECTS 


A rather tight civilian food sup- 
ply is in prospect for the first quar- 
ter of 1945, but the overall outlook 
for the year indicates supplies 
about equal to those available last 
year, according to Paul S. Willis, 
president of Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America. 


“Only a few months ago,” he 
said, “our military leaders seemed 
sure of victory in 1944. America 
had just harvested bumper crops, 
and food manufacturers had set 
new high production records. With 
V-E Day in sight we could then 
expect some surplus foods and the 
return of competitive selling in 
1945. But as the fortunes of war 
shift, so must our home front esti- 
mates. 


“Because of steeply increased 
military requirements the pros- 
pects now are that in spite of huge 
production there will be less meat, 
less of many processed foods, less 
butter and less sugar for civilian 
use in the first quarter of 1945 than 
at any time since the war began. 

“Not only our temporary mili- 
tary setback in Europe, but other 


unfortunate world conditions indi- 
cate that the drain on American 
food supplies will be very great. 
“The most significant news 
comes from Europe and Australia. 
Europe is experiencing its worst 
floods in 100 years—floods which 
are seriously damaging large areas 
of productive farm land. Accord- 
ing to early estimates, most of 
Europe’s needs in 1945 could be 
met if Germany had been defeated 
in 1944. However, because of the 
continuation of the war and de-: 
structive floods, European relief 
feeding requirements will be far 
higher in 1945 than any previous 
estimates would indicate. 


“In Australia, farmers are suf- 
fering a drouth of calamitous pro- 
portions. Only the drouth of 1902 
and 1904 equal it. Wheat produc- 
tion in Australia is expected to be 
less than one-half of last year’s 
crop. Large numbers of sheep are 
being slaughtered because of the 
shortage of fodder. 


“The past dependence of the 
American armed forces on Austra- 
lia for food supply, as well as Bri- 
tain’s dependence on food imports 
from the Dominions, makes the 
drouth losses very important in our 
own forward thinking. In order 
to conserve shipping space a very 
large proportion of the subsistence 
supplies for United States armed 
forces in the Pacific area have 
come from Australia. Shipping 
space is somewhat more plentiful 
today, but the number of men in 
the Southwest Pacific area has 
been greatly increased and so this 
advantage is largely canceled out. 

“Britain’s place and problems in 
the world food picture are also vi- 
tal in estimating the 1945 ‘ood 
situation in the United States. [he 
British. Minister of Food has an- 
nounced that England will \ur- 
chase all surplus beef, mutton ind 
lamb from Australia and New ‘ea- 
land until June, 1948, Canada to 
supply nearly 2,000,000,000 poi nds 
of bacon through 1946. All exjort- 
able sugar from the colonies and 
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CALLING ALL 


If your old models have had to groan 
a little to handle your 1944 pack, put 
a new Burt on your job. 


Find out today how 


BURT LABELERS 
and Case Packers 


are increasing output and cutting 
costs in other plants. 


A postcard request will bring you 
complete Burt facts. 


BURT MACHINE 


CANNERS 
WITH OLD LABELERS! 


BALTIMORE, 
MARYLAND 


COMPAN 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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FOR PACKERS OF 
FANCY TOMATOES 


@ During recent seasons many packers 
of fancy tomatces have added an Indi- 
ana Midget Utility to their equipment 
. ... to give them a dererdakle and 
plentiful supply of juice .... made 
from tcmatces too small for canning, or 
gecd portions of culled tomatoes, in 
addition to that salvaged in its entirety 
from the peeling tables—all seed-free 
ard free of other objectionable mater- 
ial. 

The Midget Utility is practical—does 
‘away with make shift methcds. Per- 
mits installation of small stainless steel tank for heating juice before 
using, thereby increasing efficiency of exhaust. 


So small it poses no instal- 
lation problem. 


The Langsenkamp Line complete for tomato products and pumpkin 
also includes Laboratory Pulpers and Finishers. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” — 


227-229 East South St. + INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


Representatives: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., San Francisco; 
TOM McCLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
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dominions up to 1947 is to go to 
Britain. 


“All this spells one thing for the 
United States: we are soon to face 
the problem of supplying practi- 
cally all our food for our own mili- 
tary forces and can place less de- 
pendence in the war years to come 
on nearby Allied sources. 


“In spite of these gloomy pros- 
pects, the total civilian supply of 
food in America in 1945 is expected 
to continue about the same as in 
1944, when per capita civilian con- 
sumption was at least 7% above 
the pre-war average 1935-39 per- 
iod.” 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Inventories Low, Distributors Looking for 
Supplies — Still Hunting Tomatoes, Peas, 
Beans—Corn Quiet This Week—Good De- 
mand for Apples and Apple Products—Citrus 
Moving Well—Better Deliveries of Fish 
Looked for 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, January 5, 1945 


THE SITUATION—Traders in the 
New York area have been marking 
time since the turn of the year, 
awaiting consumer reaction to the 
revisions in canned foods point 
values announced last week by 
OPA. With year-end inventory re- 
sults at hand, distributors now 
have a clear picture of their needs 
for replacement during the first 
half of 1945, and are carefully look- 
ing the market over. Notwith- 
standing earlier reports to the con- 
trary, offerings by canners since 
the turn of the year have not indi- 
cated any widespread carryovers of 
merchandise for tax purpose. Dis- 
tributors hold, however, that it is 
too early in the season to draw any 
conclusions in this respect, and are 
of the belief that some additional 
offerings from first hands will 
make their appearance — possibly 
during or after the processor con- 
ferences in Chicago next month. 


THE OUTLOOK — While opinions 
vary as to what may have moti- 
vated the return of major canned 
vegetables to point rationing, the 
trade feels that WFA cannot with 
any consistency continue its pro- 
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gram of canned vegetable releases 
in the face of this situation. Hence, 
distributors will follow the resale 
market more carefully to protect 
their requirements wherever pos- 
sible. The changed military situa- 
tion in Europe has forced the trade 
to alter its inventory policies, and 
it is probable that distributors will 
continue on the buying side of the 
market throughout the remainder 
of the current season. 


TOMATOES—Distributor demand 
for tomatoes has eased off in many 
instances, reflecting curtailed sales 
at the retail level because of the 
relatively high point values applied 
to this product. While jobbers are 
not carrying customary stocks of 
tomatoes, due to short deliveries 
from the ’44 pack, it is not expected 
that buying pressure on new pack 
from the South will develop until 
consumer demand picks up. Mean- 
while, however, there is no ques- 
tion of the market’s firmness at 
ceilings. 


PEAS—Inquiry for fancy and ex- 
tra standard peas has been well 
maintained, but with the market 
virtually bare of offerings, little 
actual trading is being witnessed. 
Jobber interest in standards has 
again eased off, but probably the 
standard grade will have its day 
later on in the year when trade 
stocks of the higher qualities be- 
come more limited. 


BEANS—Distributors are looking 
for top grade beans from early 
packs in Texas and Florida, but the 
market for standards continues 
rather slack. WFA seemingly is 
meeting with little success in inter- 
esting the trade in a rather sub- 
stantial block of standards which 
it has been attempting to dispose of 
to original processors for the past 
few months. 


CORN—Little activity is reported 
in this item this week. Buyers 
would be interested in fancy corn 
offerings but available supplies are 
confined principally to the lower 
grades, and are limited even so. 


WFA OFFERS MILK — War Food 
Administration this week an- 
nounced an offering of 300,000 
cases of 1942 pack evaporated milk 
at $2 per case, delivered. This milk 
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is for sale to industrial users only, 
and buyers are required to provide 
a bond as assurance that the mill 
will be used only for industrial 
purposes. 


APPLES— A good demand for 
both apples and sauce is reported, 
and the market is in firm shape. A 
scramble is expected for two lots of 
standard sliced apples on which 
WFA will receive bids from apple 
canners up to 5 p.m. on January 15. 
One lot, 1500 cases No. 2s, is lo- 
cated at Cleveland, the other lot, 
285 cases of standard 214s, is 
stored in Buffalo. 


CcITRUS—There has been a good 
movement of new pack juice to 
distributors in this area on the 
basis of 1944 ceilings, subject to 
adjustment. It is expected here 
that ceilings for the new pack may 
be slightly less than the basis 
which ruled on 1943-44 pack, due 
to a slight reduction in grapefruit 
prices to growers. Peak operations 
are reported from Florida and 
Texas packing centers. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Offerings 
for shipment since the turn of the 
year have not developed, but dis- 
tributors are scouring the market 
in an effort to locate clean-up lots 
which canners may still have in 
their warehouses. It is expected 
that the moderate reductions in 
point values for fruits at retail 
may stimulate movement, and job- 
bers are anxious to fill out depleted 
inventories where possible. In 
some quarters, it is expected that 
the cut in sugar rationing, which 
will restrict manufacture of pre- 
pared desserts and which may limit 
home baking, may be reflected later 
in a broader demand for canned 


fruit items. 


SALMON—Reports from the Wes: 
Coast indicate that packers will 
step up the tempo of deliverie: 
from 1944 pack, following the iron- 
ing out of difficulties in connectio’: 
with deliveries against Govern- 
ment requirements. There is broa: 
buying interest in salmon, but wit. 
the pack allocated, distributors wi | 
have to rely upon resale offering ; 
to round out holdings. At the mo- 
ment, resales are non-existent. 
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CLOSING ANOTHER YEAR 
OF COOPERATION FOR 


Every fire prevented, or quickly extinguished, means 
an additional saving in the cost of yourinsurance under 
the Lansing B.Warner, Inc.,/‘Canners Exchange” Plan. 

Warner subscribers are now enjoying a period of 
decreasing fire losses—contrary to the national trend 
which has continued upward. This is bringing them 
substantial savings on the premiums they would have 
paid to other insurance carriers. 

If your plant is free of common fire hazards, or can 
be put in that condition, you are eligible for this in- 
surance, with its attendant savings. Full details will 
be sent if you write us today. 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
: SERVICE 


FOOD PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY 
DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 
FO 36 YEARS 


Order 


JERSEY * HAMPERS 
Now! 


Service 
Known 


To anticipate your hamper requirements and 
place your orders now is to permit us to pro- 
perly fit you into our production schedule and 
assure deliveries of needed quantities of right 
quality—on time. 


JERSEY PACKAGE Co. 


Phone 473. BRIDGETON, N.J. Phone 472 
Three Factories—BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 


CANNING TRADE - 


BERLIN CHAPMAN | 


ARE MORE > 


yk Some canners have successfully ele- 
vated peas through 1600 ft. of tubing 
without damaging the peas. Peas can be 
elevated before or after blanching. Can 
also be used for beans, whole grain, 
corn, etc. Entire system including pump, 
can be thoroughly sterlized under press- 
ure of hot steam up to 260 degrees F. 
Motor or belt driven. . » » Write Berlin 
Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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TWO STARS 


IN OUR 


ARMY-NAVY “E” 
FLAG for 
“CONTINUEG 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., INC. 


Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


| 

| | 
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ARMY 4 
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SARDINES — Demand for both 
Maine and California sardines con- 
tinues to outrun available supplies. 
Deliveries of sardines in most cases 
are moving promptly into retailing 
channels, giving wholesalers little 
opportunity to fill out inventories 
against later Lenten demand. 


OTHER SEAFOOD—Interest is re- 
ported in canned shrimp at resale 
here, but the market is barren of 
offerings. . . . Tuna supplies con- 
tinue subnormal, and buyers are 
pressing Coast packers for addi- 
tional deliveries, but meeting with 
little success in such efforts. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Canners Start the New Year With Virtually 
Empty Floors—Cal. Pack Announces New 
Prices—Canning Carrots—Trying to Find 
Sweet Potatoes, Parsnips and Turnips— 
Tomato Paste Gaining Popularity—Heavy 
Consumption of Canned Fruits — Sardine 
Pack Catching Up—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Jan. 5, 1945 


CHANGES—The new year is get- 
ting under way under conditions 
quite different from those that pre- 
vailed only two or three years ago. 
Canners are almost completely sold 
up and the taking of inventories is 
an easy matter. Wholesalers have 
much lighter stocks on hand than 
they care to see and are making 
every effort to add to these. Re- 
tailers see empty spaces in their 
shelves and realize that shortages 
in many lines will develop before 
the new packing season gets under 
way. Of course, no one is going 
to go hungry but variety is bound 
to be more limited in the next few 
months. 


PRICES—With the beginning of 
the year the California Packing 
Corporation announced prices on 
several items of canned fruits and 
vegetables. This concern has con- 
sidered it advisable to wait until a 
late date to name prices, especially 
since the Government takes a large 
part of the pack and the remainder 
is alloted to its regular trade. The 
list just released, all bearing the 
Del Monte brand, includes the fol- 
lowing: No. 2% yellow cling 
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peaches, glass $2.60, and tin $2.40; 
No. 303 glass, fruit cocktail, $2.19, 
and No. 214 tin, $3.02; No. 214 
pumpkin, Northwest pack, $1.04; 
No. 2 Early Garden green beans, 
$1.56, and No. 2 cut green beans, 
$1.3814, both Pacific Northwest; 
No. 2 California tomato juice, 93 
cents; 47-oz. California tomato 
juice, $2.02; No. 2 Utah tomato 
juice, 92 cents; 47-0z. Utah tomato 
juice, $2.07; large glass California 
catsup, $1.4614; large glass Utah 
catsup, $1.4514; 12-0z. chili sauce, 
$1.88. 


CARROTS—Canners in both the 
Pacific Northwest and California 
are still operating on carrots and 
some will pack these for a couple 
of months. It is understood that 
the packs will be absorbed by 
Government requirements. Cold 
weather may cut the season short 
in Oregon and Washington. 


SWEET POTATOES — Brokers are 
having many calls for canned 
sweet potatoes but do not seem to 
be able to locate sources of supply. 
Some have been getting in touch 
with canners in Arkansas who used 
to pack a fine product, but no sweet 
potatoes have been forthcoming. 
Others are making inquiries about 
canned parsnips, but none of these 
have been packed in the West since 
the shortage of containers materi- 
alized. Brokers still remember how 
they used to try to rush canners 
into making an early pack of par- 
snips but canners would refuse to 
pack this item until there had been 
a series of heavy frosts. Cold 
weather is necessary to bring out 
flavor in this root vegetable. Tur- 
nips is another root crop for which 
there is a call in canned form, but 
no stocks available. 


APPLES—Just how much of a 
canned apple pack will be made on 
the Pacific Coast this season is still 
a question. Canners packed pears 
much later than usual and did not 
get started on apples, as a rule, 
until pears were out of the way. 
Brokers are anxiously awaiting 
news as to the quantities of canned 
apples they may offer their trade. 


TOMATOES—A lot of interest is 
being shown in tomatoes and to- 
mato products, with the wholesale 


trade still looking for additional 
stocks. Many consumers are try- 
ing tomato paste for the first <ime 
and it is believed that its use on a 
large scale will continue after the 
war. Most of the plant additions 
made during the past year by to- 
mato canners have been for the 
packing of paste, and further im- 
provements are planned for 1945, 

Jobbers in this territory are 
receiving belated shipments of 
canned corn, these coming on a 
market that was commencing to 
feel the need of additional stocks. 
Demand may slacken off somewhat 
now that ration points are again 
required from consumers, but dis- 
tributors are still making efforts to 
increase their holdings of fancy 
corn. 


FRUITS—From all parts of the 
country reports are coming in to 
canners of the heavy movement of 
California canned fruits at retail. 
The indications are that stocks of 
fruits will be cleaned up long be- 
fore the new crop is available. Dis- 
tributors right here at home have 
been treated no more generously 
than those in other States and al- 
ready are reporting shortages of 
quite’ a few popular items. Of 
course, there are a few small can- 
ners who have never sold in the 
outside markets so Californians 
may have a little more fruit avail- 
able than residents of some other 
States. 


FISH—The sardine situation has 
brightened somewhat, following 
the ending of the “holiday” of fish- 
ermen in the San Francisco and 
Monterey areas. When the strike 
commenced the pack was about 
600,000 cases ahead of that a year 
earlier, but by the time it had 
ended it was but little more than 
300,000 cases ahead. Catches have 
since been good, despite inclement 
weather and as of December 15 the 
pack for the season was 2,84':,081 
cases, or weil over a half a miilion 
cases more than to a correspor ding 
date last year. The distributing 
trade could use much larger qu anti- 
ties than canners can supply, :fter 
meeting Government requirements. 


PROCOATING—The Californi:. De- 
partment of Public Health rec ntly 
reported that several cann:ries 
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have installed equipment for the 
precoating of cans containing food 
for shipment to the armed forces 
overseas. Hazards to workers in- 
volved are the same as those of 
paint dipping operations. Concen- 
trations of the solvent used were 
found higher than the normal per- 
missible concentrations for those 
solvents in the workroom. Acting 
upon recommendations, canners in- 
stalled mechanical exhaust equip- 
ment, eliminating the hazard. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


FURNISH PLANE—As a part of the 
Sixth War Loan Drive, employees of the 
California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif., undertook to sponsor a 
hospital service plane to cost $125,000. 
The goal was reached before the deadline 
and a. Douglas C-47, fully equipped, with 
a capacity for carrying 22 wounded men 
from war areas, will bear a plaque on its 
side stating: “This marker is placed here 
in recognition of the purchase of War 
Bonds, in an amount equal to the price 
of this equipment, by the employees of 
the California Packing Corporation.” 

EDWARD H. BELL, vice-president of the 


American Can Company, and J. M. Mail-- 
liard, Jr., president of the brokerage 


firm of Mailliard & Schmiedell, both of 
San Francisco, Calif., have been elected 
directors of the Western Pacific Railroad. 


THE MARLO PACKING CoRP., 35 Williams 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif., has greatly 
stepped up the packing of its specialties, 
raviolas, pork and beans, spaghetti and 
meat balls, chili con carne, tamales and 
corned beef hash, but the entire output 
is still going to service men. 

IN 1945 PARROTT & CO., 320 California 
St., San Francisco, Calif., celebrates its 
90th anniversary. It does a large busi- 
ness on canned foods on a_ brokerage 
basis. 


DONALD C. OKEY has filed a formal 
statement to indicate he is engaged in the 
fish canning business at 1736 Colon, Wil- 
mington, Calif., under the firm style of 
the Pacific Fisheries Co. 


DR. E. M. MRAK, for years with the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, and much 
of this time with the Food Products 
Laboratory, is now with the research di- 
vision of the Quartermaster General at 
Washington, D. C., carrying on research 
work for the Army. 


NEW BROKERS—R. L. Donnelly, for- 
merly with Libby, McNeill & Libby, on 
the Pacific Coast, and E. J. Champion, 
formerly sales manager of the William 
Edwards Company, a wholesale grocery 
concern of Cleveland, O., have organized 
the Donnelly-Champion Co., to carry on 


a food brokerage business at 1807 E. 
Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


DONALD BULL, of Marysville, Calif., has 
been re-elected president of the Califor- 
nia Canning Peach Association for his 
second consecutive term. Also re-elected 
are Logan Bowen, Modesto, vice-presi- 
dent, and John Halford, Hughson, trea- 
surer. Gordon Greene, of Rio Oso, was 
elected secretary, and W. J. Edinger, of 
Rio Oso, manager of the association since 
1936, was re-elected to this post. Head- 
quarters are maintained at San Fran- 
cisco. 


EDGAR JACKSON, formerly general man- 
ager of the Santa Clara Pear Growers 
Association, has been elected president of 
the Tri-Valley Packing Association, 
which has offices in San Francisco. 


THE SIMONS BROKERAGE COMPANY, lo- 
cated in the Fife Building, 1 Drumm St., 
San Francisco, Calif., has moved into 
larger offices on the second floor, moving 
from the ninth. 


FROZEN FOOD ASSOCIATION — The re- 
cently organized Western Frozen Food 
Processors Association has established 
offices at 244 California St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., with secretary A. H. Harri- 
son in charge. T. F. Aronson of the 
Santa Clara Frosted Foods Company is 
president of the association, and E. E. 
Huddleson of the Santa Cruz Fruit Pack- 
ing Company is treasurer. 


SIMPSON 


ALTIMORE, 
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WASH before you DRY 


The HEX-RO CLEANER and 
the ROD WASHER or 


the ‘‘SS’’ CLEANER & WASHER 


will enable you to be sure that your 
vegetables are clean, without the loss 
of flavor, before dehydration. 


Let us help you solve your cleaning 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
“The Original Grader House” 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


problems. 
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MILT KOTTINGER, for several years gen- 
eral sales manager of the California Con- 
serving Company, has organized his own 
brokerage firm under the name of Milt 
Kottinger and Staff and is opening offices 
at San Francisco, Calif. 


ALEX. SMITH, Stokely Bros.-Van Camp, 
was elected first vice-president of the 
Food Industries’ Sales Managers’ Club 
at the annual meeting held at Los An- 
geles. Vern Schaupper, with Nestle’s 
Milk, was elected secretary-treasurer. 


W. S. EVERTS, vice-president of the Can- 
ners League of California, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, attended the 
meeting of Southern California canners 
at Los Angeles in December. 


CHARLES F. WILLIAMS, food broker with 
offices at 112 Market St., has been ap- 
pointed a member of the San Francisco, 
Calif., Grand Jury for 1945. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Heavy Drop in Shrimp Production—Not 
Unusual—Pack Running Well Up to Last 
Year’s—Oyster Output Also Affected by the 
Holidays—Will Start Oyster Canning Soon 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., January 5, 1945 


SHRIMP—There was a big drop 
in production of shrimp in the Gulf 
Coast this past week, as 9,165 bar- 
rels of shrimp were produced the 
previous week and only 899 the 
past week, or a decrease of 8,286 
barrels. Of course this is to be 
looked for due to the holidays, and 
then, too, the weather is getting too 
cold for shrimp. The canneries in 
this section received only 275 bar- 
rels the past week, whereas they 
received 1,923 barrels the previous 
week. Nevertheless, production of 
shrimp has been very satisfactory, 
considering the handicaps, and 
while it is light at present, yet it is 
very good for the time of the year, 
because some seasons, production 
of shrimp stops almost entirely by 
the first of December. This has 
not been the case this season and 
even the canneries have received 
fairly good quantities of shrimp up 
to now, which is unusual. 

The plants in Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Texas and Geor- 
gia operating under the Seafood 
Inspection Service of the U. S. 
Food Administration reported that 
9,411 standard cases of shrimp 
were canned during the week end- 
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ing December 23, 1944. This is 
3,920 standard cases more than 
were canned the week ending De- 
cember 16, 1994. The pack for the 
present season up to December 23, 
1944, is 381,416 standard cases as 
against 379,326 cases canned dur- 
ing the same period last year or a 
gain of 2,090 cases this season over 
last season. 

Between December 25, 1943, and 
June 30, 1944, there were 6,823 
cases of shrimp canned. If the can- 
neries pack the same amount of 
shrimp this season during the same 
period, the pack this season will be 
greater than last, because only 
4,733 cases are needed for this sea: 
son to catch up with the total pack 
of last season. 


OYSTERS—Oyster production in 
this section dropped from 13,036 
barrels produced the week ending 
December 23, 1944, to 6,059 bar. 
rels produced the week ending De. 
cember 30, 1944, or a reduction of 
6,977 barrels. 


The holidays was the main rea- 
son for the drop, as oystermen 
knocked off to celebrate Christmas 
and New Years, and the “hang 
over” did not let them get back on 
the job as quickly as they should. 

Now that the holidays are over. 
the men will get back on the job 
and as the canneries will start 
packing oysters soon, a general 
pick up in activities is looked for 
right away. 


HARD CRABS—Production of hard 
crabs took another drop in Louisi- 
ana the past week and 30,600 
pounds were produced last week 
against 48,080 pounds produced 
the previous week, which reduced 
the production of crab meat in 
about the same proportion. 

Some processed crab meat is be- 
ing packed in Louisiana. 


CEILINGS FOR 1944 FROZEN 
FOOD PACKS 


(Continued from page 9) 


The formula prices also are figured on 
a “no-storage” basis. Processors add an 
eighth of a cent a pound a month to their 
ceiling prices for storage after the first 
30 days the item is in storage. Under 
the old regulation, prices were named or 
figured on a “storage” basis, with de- 
ductions of three-fourths of a cent a 
pound for quick-frozen items and one- 
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quarter of a cent a pound for cold-pac}cd 
items when sold on a “no-storage” basis, 

Ceiling prices for frozen berries in 
small containers and for frozen fru‘ts 
and vegetables in small containers are 
established by two separate pricing for- 
mulas, both designed to establish the 
same general level of prices. With minor 
exceptions, the formulas are similar to 
those used in the pricing of canned ber- 
ries, fruits and vegetables by Pricing 
Method No. 2 of Supplement 7 to Food 
Products Regulation No. 1. To use the 
formulas, the processor must have fig- 
ured a ceiling price by formula either in 
1942 or 1943. The formulas cannot be 
used by the following processors: 

(1) Those who established maximum 
prices by using their competitors’ ceiling 
price in 1942 and used their competitors’ 
adjustments for raw materials in 1943, 
(2) Processors who obtained ceiling 
prices by individual authorization in 
either year. (3) Processors who used 
the “elective” pricing method in 19438. 
These processors may figure their prices 
under the elective pricing method (Sec- 
tion 2.4 of Food Products Regulation No. 
1); otherwise they must apply to OPA 
for a ceiling price. In event application 
is made to OPA for a price, approval of 
a proposed price is automatic if OPA 
does not notify the applicant to the con- 
trary within 30 days after the applica- 
tion is mailed. 

Provision is made for individual ad- 
justment of processors’ ceiling prices in 
event their formula prices are below the 
medium price at which sales are made by 
processors located in the general process- 
ing area. It must also be shown that the 
processor is entitled to a price increase 
under the standards set forth with re- 
spect to the amount of adjustment that 
may be given and that the increase 
sought will promote the purpose of price 
control. 

The adjusted ceiling price cannot in 
any event exceed the median price of 
processors located in the general process- 
ing area subject to this overriding limi- 
tation, it cannot exceed the processing 
costs of the item if the processor’s per- 
centage of net profits (before income and 
excess profits taxes) to net sales of 
frozen fruits, berries and vegetables dur- 
ing the most recent fiscal year was 3 per 
cent or higher. If the percentage of net 
profits was less than 3 per cent, the ad- 
justed price may not exceed total costs 
of the item. 

A new pricing method is provided for 
wagon wholesalers, who will now figure 
their ceiling prices by apply the mar’ up 
they are permitted to use to the ‘ 14¢t 
cost” of the first delivery. This pric: is 
increased by an eighth of a cent a po nd 
a month to cover storage. 

(Amendment No. 3 to Supplement ¢ to 
Food Products Regulation No. 1—Cer‘ain 
Frozen Fruits, Berries and Vegeta les 
and Related Products (1944 and Leter 
Packs) —effective January 2, 1945.) 
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Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936 
The Industry's Cook Book for over 30 years 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 


AND BUYERS 


Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . 
All the newest and latest products .... 


e Fruits e Vegetables Meats Milk 
Soups Preserves Pickles e Condiments 
Juices e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2, 


20 South Gay Street, 


360 pages of proved pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything “Canable”. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy If | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure .... 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


MARYLAND 
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THE USE OF SULFITE SOLUTIONS 
IN POTATO DEHYDRATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


CORROSION 


Not a great deal of material is avail- 
able concerning the corrosive action of 
sulfites on metal equipment. MacKinney 
and Howard °* state that corrosion is not 
excessive in a 1 to 1 solution of sodium 
metabisulfite and sodium sulfite, pH = 
6.7. Information obtained from cabbage 
processors and other sources using so- 
dium sulfite solutions or mixtures of so- 
dium sulfite and bisulfite at pH values of 
7 and higher indicate that the corrosion 
of equipment is not much greater than 
when sulfite is not used. This is espe- 
cially true of metal trays that have been 
waxed and even more so of trays that 
have a baked-on Baketile type of finish 
and are then waxed. 

In the case where sodium bisulfite so- 
lution is used, the only report that has 
come to our attention is one in which a 
0.2% bisulfite solution was used in the 
troughs of a wet-type trimming table. 
No excessive corrosion was noticed after 
several months of use. 

Data obtained from the International 
Nickel Company show that the corrosive 
action of solutions of sulfurous acid is 
enhanced at high temperature with aera- 
tion. For example, the rate of corrosion 
on steel of a 0.10-0.14% SO: solution at 
125-135° F. was 0.017 inches penetration 
per year without aeration, whereas the 
vapors from this liquid with aeration 
caused 0.032 inches penetration per year. 
Under the same conditions the corrosion 
of stainless steel was only 0.000004 and 
0.000006 inches per year. 

With these facts in mind, it may well 
be that bisulfite solutions will prove too 
corrosive for use in either steam or hot 
water blanchers where conditions of high 
temperature and aeration are present. 
Dipping of the product after blanching 
would seem most plausible from the 
standpoint of equipment preservation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The advantages to be gained by the 
use of sulfite solutions in potato dehydra- 
tion far outweigh the disadvantages. A 
means of control of darkening of surfaces 


of whole potatoes is afforded by dipping 
the freshly peeled tubers in 1 to 2% sul- 
fite solution, and even more ideal control 
is to be had if this is followed by a second 
dip at the time of trimming. Further 
control of darkening, assurance against 
scorching, increased storage life and 
higher ascorbic acid retention are 
brought about by sulfiting of the diced 
product. 


A NOTE OF CAUTION 


The use of sulfites on potatoes for de- 
hydration under Army contracts requires 
express permission from the Office of the 
Quartermaster General. In the case of 
potatoes being dehydrated for the War 
Food Administration, it is required that 
permission be granted from the Procure- 
ment Agency. 


Experiments with the use of sulfite 
solutions should be conducted only with 
the assistance of competent laboratory 
control. 
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NAMED DIRECTORS 


Theodore F. Blaul, president of The 
John Blaul’s Sons Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
wholesale grocers, and E. R. Gildner, 
president of the W. E. Osborn Co., New 
Brighton, Pa., have been elected to the 
board of directors of the Clover Farm 
Stores Corp. 


French Fox, general manager of the 
Fox Grocery Co., Charleroi, Pa., is presi- 
dent of the board, and T. Blair Willison 
is executive vice president of the na- 
tional voluntary group. 


Patented 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 
machines manufactured 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


THE CANNING CROP SITUATION 
(Continued from page 8) 


“a fair parity relationship” to other com- 
modities. Furthermore, this is to be done 
only in-so-far as funds will permit. 

Any appraisal of future support prices 
must also take into consideration that 
Congress may amend old laws or make 
new ones. Indirect price support may be 
achieved through the regulation of mar- 
keting and production by encouraging in- 
creased consumption, or by restricting 
the time or method of the disposal of 
Government stocks. 

Growers of processing crops must be 
prepared to meet a rapidly changing situ- 


‘ation. Processors in contractual areas 


will control acreages and production. 
Growers in regions where alternative 
crops are possible will be less affected. 
Finally, with the close cooperation of 
growers and processors, and emphasis 
placed upon efficient production based on 
quality, growers and canners alike will 
make the necessary adjustments and go 
forward with less difficulties. 


PARKER CHRISTMAS PARTY 


A turkey dinner and Christmas party 
were given Saturday, December 23rd at 
the Evansville Country Club for all em- 
ployes of the Parker House Coffee Com- 
pany, the Terminal Warehouse Company 
and the L. A. Parker & Company, all of 
Evansville, Ind. Also attending were 
members of the Board of Directors and 
their families. An entertainment pro- 
gram included music by eight accordion- 
ists from Mrs. Jean Campbell’s studio; 
acts by Charles Boyer, magician and the 
singing of Christmas carols. All em- 
ployes received a bonus check from the 
firm and an individual gift from Santa 
Claus. 


WALSH-HEALY ACT EXTENDED 


Exemption from the provision of Sec- 
tion 1 of the Walsh-Healy Public Con- 
tracts Act for certain listed canned and 
dehydrated fruits and vegetables has 
been extended to June 30, 1945. The 
items covered are the same as for 1944. 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan.. 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 
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~ WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
ecuipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2; Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FIRST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 
Tanks, all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, etc. Pressure 
Cookers and Retorts; Langsenkamp type Pulper; Mixers for 
powders, liquids, etc.; Labelers, semi or fully auto.; Filling, 
Packaging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
Presses; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. -Surplus 
Equipment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and E. 9th St., New York9, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 H.R.T. 90 HP Boiler, complete with stack, 
grates, and other fittings, in good condition; 9 Model B 
Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers, with tables and belts; 9 Buck 
or FMC Bean Snippers, with tables and belts; 1 Townsend Bean 
Cutter (new); 6 500-gal. Pulp Tanks with 2-inch coils and 
traps; 1 Kerns Pulp Finisher; 1 Langsenkamp Pulper; 1 Link 
Belt Mery-Go-Round Peeling Table, 120 peelers, good condition; 
1 Jeffrey Merry-Go-Round Peeling Table, 120 peelers, good as 
new; 1 12-ft. Gooseneck Pea or Bean Elevator, 6-inch pockets; 
1 150-gal. Copper Kettle; 1 300-gal. Copper Kettle; 1 Anderson 
Barngrover, No. 2 and 2% can size Cooker and Cooler, 1,100 can 
capacity; 1 New-Way Labeler and Boxer; 1 Robins Special Wet 
and Dry Washer; 1 Robins Lye Peeler; 1 FMC Continuous 
Vegetable Peeler; 2 Climax Weighers. The above list of 
machinery and equipment is in good condition. Adv. 44104, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—New Kettle, 50 gallon Stainless % jacketed tilt- 
ing kettle, never been used; can be shipped immediately. Adv. 
44113, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—150 Horse Power Ames Iron Economic 100 Ib. 
Pressure Boiler. Clement Pappas & Co., Cedarville, N. J. 


FOR SALE—2 Pfaudler Steam Contour Peelers, used only 
30 days. These machines have been completely reconditioned 
and are guaranteed as good as new. Princeville Canning Co., 
Princeville, Ill. 


FOR SALE—1 Sinclair-Scott 3-sieve Hydro Pea Grader, like 
new; Pennsylvania location. Adv. 4501, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Sprague-Sells Rehusker; 1 six section Colossus 
Pea Grader. Princeville Canning Co., Princeville, Ill. 


FOR SALE—One Tomato Scalder; One Ayars five-pocket 
Tomato and Bean Filler. H. E. Kelley & Co., New Church, Va. 


KOR SALE—Eight single head “Tuc” Corn Huskers in good 
condition; used during 1944 season. These Huskers have run 
only 737 hours. Will sell singly. Geo. W. McComas & Ca., 
Monrovia, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4492, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Box Stitchers; Vegetable Peelers; Dicers; 
Enamel Tanks; Pulpers; Finishers; Juice Extractors; M & S, 
Ayars and Liquid Fillers; Corn Conveyors; Stencil Cutters; 
Labeling Machines; Meat Grinders; Boilers; Bean and Spinach 
Machinery. L. D. 822, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


FOR SALE—Five (5) Buck Bean Nippers all in A-1 condi- 
tion; one (1) new in 1944. One (1) Robins Bean Cutter with 
automatic finger feeders in A-1 condition, motor driven. 
M.chinery can be inspected prior to sale. Terms Cash. Adv. 
4488, The Canning Trade. 


“OR SALE—One Aluminum Jacketed Kettle; One Copper 
Je. keted Kettle; One Pfaudler Stainless Jacketed Pasteurizer 
wh agitator and motor. All of this equipment is used but in 
gd working condition, priced to sell immediately. Adv. 44111, 
Tie Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—Will buy your broken retort covers. Also surplus 
machinery in single pieces or complete plants. Canning 
Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


WANTED—8 40x72 Retorts; 8 Stainless Steel Soup Kettles, 
capacity 125 to 150 gals.; 1 Electric Hoist, capacity 1 ton; 
Several kinds of Trucks; 1 Lifting Truck, capacity 1 ton; 1 Hot 
Water Tank (steam); 30 tinned tubs for soaking peas, cap. 
20 to 25 gals.; 1 Seale, capacity 1,000 lbs.; 1 small Scale for 
weighing spices; About 40 perforated standard Retort Crates. 
Habitant Soup Co., Canal St., Manchester, N. H. 


“OR SALE—Inventory close out. One of America’s largest 
cainers has designated us to dispose of their surplus canning 
ec iipment. This includes some very fine equipment such as: 
V.\umetric Filler; Carton Sealers; Seale Filler; Carton Sealer; 
C. en Huskers; Silkers; Dicers; Peelers; Slicer; Cleaners; Grad- 
e:-; Conveyor, etc.; all of which are included in our bulletin 
3(/T. Write or phone for a copy today. E.G. James Co., 316 S. 
L Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Harrison 9066. 
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WANTED—Steel Cooling Tank; advise size and best price. 
Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


WANTED—One used Bean Cutter, Urschel preferred. J. M. 
Moffitt, R. F. D. 1, Greenville, S. C. 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, equipped for canning Peas and 
Sweet Corn, in Southern Pennsylvania. All buildings and 
machinery in A-1 condition. Has been in continuous operation 
for 20 years. Good reasons for selling. Adv. 44107, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory well equipped for canning 


corn. Also one Sinclair-Scott Nested Pea Grader with feeder; 
one Double Storage Pea Bin. H. L. Sell, Littlestown, Pa. 
Phone 82 J. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer in supervisory capacity, to 
design, install canning machinery and equipment layouts, con- 
struction work; locality, Baltimore, Maryland. Permanent posi- 
tion. State qualifications; training, experience, references, draft 
status, salary desired. Adv. 4491, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer and Production Manager, 
capable of complete supervision of production, of large canning 
business. This position calls for highest qualifications and ex- 
perience. Compensation commensurate with qualifications. Ex- 
cellent possibilities for the future to the right man. Adv. 4502, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Factory Superintendent, Tri-State Area. We 
have a year around opening in our organization for an aggres- 
sive man willing and able to take full charge of production of 
a canning plant. Your reply will be held strictly confidential. 
Advise items handled and other experience in full, together with 
salary idea to enable us to determine whether an interview 
would be mutually worth while. Adv. 4503, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Manager. Experienced canning plant and proc- 
essing Superintendent for permanent position, operating large 
fruit and vegetable cannery in Colorado. Tremendous oppor- 
tunity for man possessing initiative and ability. Write for 
complete particulars, giving your references and experience. 
Adv. 4504, The Canning Trade. 


PREPARE FOR HARVEST NOW! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY Westminster, Mad. 


HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


MOTHER KNOWS 


A young man and his fiancée had wed and were spending 
their honeymoon at a large hotel. When bedtime came the 
bride went to bed and the groom sat by the window and gazed 
at the moon and stars. The bride called to him and asked: “Why 
don’t you come to bed?” 

Replied he: “My mother told me my wedding night would be 
the most beautiful night of my life, and I’m not going to miss a 
minute of it.” 


REASON ENOUGH 


“Hey, you guys! Where are you carrying that fellow? Is he 
drunk?” 

“No.” 

“Sick, maybe?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, just a gag, huh?” 

“No, no gag.” 

“I know, he has dizzy spells!” 

“Nope, been healthy all his life.” 

“Very tired, I guess.” 

“No,” 

“Well, what’s the matter with him?” 

“He’s dead.” 

A colored artilleryman, back from France, was explaining it 
to a group of admiring Harlemites: 

“Ah opens the big gun, ah puts in a big shell. Then ah closes 
the gun, pulls the triggah, steps back and says, ‘Mistah Hitlah, 
recount your army!’ ” 


LIMITED EXAMINATION 


The sweet young thing had broken her glasses. She took the 
remains back to the optometrist. “Will I have to be examined 
all over?” 

“No,” he replied, “just your eyes.” 


HE’LL LEARN 

“How come you didn’t turn out?” demanded the sergeant. 
“Didn’t you hear the bugle blow reveille?” 

“Honest, sergeant, I’m afraid I’m going to be a flop as a 
soldier. I don’t know one dern tune from another!” 

NO MORE 

“Now children,” said the teacher who was trying to boost 
the sale of class photos, “just think how you’ll enjoy looking at 
the photographs when you grow up. As you look you’ll say to 
yourself, ‘there’s Jennie, she’s a nurse; there’s Tom, he’s a 
judge; and—’” 

“There’s teacher,” said little Bertie, “she’s dead.” 

One of our bright Manhattan lads who was spending a vaca- 
tion in one of the summer camps in Westchester county once © 
wandered into a village and -threw one of his wise cracks at a 
farmer who was hitching up a dilapidated and antique horse ‘0 
a post. 

He said: “Mister, do you want me to hold your horse?” 

“No, gol dern ya, he won’t run away. Can’t ya see he’s 
hitched?” 

“TI know he’s hitched,” replied the boy, “but I thought may e 
he might fall down.” 

Sam, who works at the wash rack, was talking to his git:: 
“Liza, did you wear dem flowahs ah sent you de odder nigh®, 
gal?” 

Liza: “Yez, Sam, ah didn’t wear nothing else but.” 

Sam: “Doggone, Liza, you musta near froze!” 
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| WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Cha>man Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corpceration, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

CLOCKS, Process Time. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

COILS, Cooking. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hanilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

“CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

Belin Chapraan Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Ch sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Fo d Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. &. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

‘ ONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 

Be~\in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ch sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. &. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

‘ DINVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Be in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Cr:sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


‘ JOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ay rs Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Be. in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ch sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Fo i Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
He ailton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. . Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. . 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, IIl. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooneston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indiananclis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapclis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WEIGHING MACHINES. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, III. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
> Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
x Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md, 
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KETTLES 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Oh . 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 

Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, III. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed CGo., Chicago, Ill. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Coin 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, III. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Ayars 
TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
For syruping 
Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan NofFill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CoO., Salem, New Jersey 


Always Dependatle! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED Co. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


CANNI NG MACHINERY f 
FRUITS -VEGETABLES- *FISH -Erc. 
FREEZING CANNING DEHYDRATING 
A.K.ROBINS & CO.INC BALTIMORE,MD. 


wrRirTeE FOR CATALOGUE 
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A WORLD CENTER 
OF CAN-MAKING MACHINERY 


Can-making problems from all parts of 
the world ... from the war fronts of Italy, Britain, Russia, the Pacific 
. .. from the industrial fronts of North and South America . . . flow 
to the headquarters of the Cameron Can Machinery Co. in Chicago. 

This flow of problems, which has expanded year after year, adds up 


to the one indispensable value in the design of can-making machin- 


ery: Experience. Cameron engineers are stimulated and challenged 


to develop improvements by the day-to-day problems of the entire 
can-making world. 
Whatever your can-making problems may be, you are invited to 


submit them... without obligation... to Cameron Engineers. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


240 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE a CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


In this building, Cameron engineers design 
the machines that have set the standards for 
can-making efficiency throughout the world. 


